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yet abashed and  overwhelmed by their goodness to one so
insignificant as herself.
The simplicity and cheerfulness of her nature, her contented
and grateful spirit, were a recommendation to everybody, and a
mine of felicity to herself. She was a great talker upon little
matters, which exactly suited Mr Woodhouse, full of trivial
communications and harmless gossip.1
But the clergyman is of the literary strain of Mr Collins, though
of lesser stature and more within the bounds of realism. He is
the man who apes gentility, and achieves a gross and presumptuous
affability. Under the skin, he is a cad of the purest breed.
Readiness to perceive an insult is combined with extraordinary
obtuseness and brazen insistence. He and his wife are the kind
of people who will never take " no " for an answer. In conceit
and self-assurance they are a pair; but she is his superior in the
vulgarity which becomes aggressive, and her bland patronage
of Jane Fairfax grows almost insufferable, even to read.
The other Except Frank Churchill and Jane Fairfax, there is not a
characters character in the book that does not hold together and stand distinct
Even that unoffending nullity Miss Smith and her yeoman sweet-
heart are solid enough to fit firmly into their niches. The Westons
are a couple having much more individuality, but are not over-
developed. And then there are the John Knightleys, minor
characters, but by no means perfunctory sketches. Mr John
Knightley is a chip of the same block as Captain Meadows or
Mr Palmer.* His speech on the folly of quitting a comfortable
fireside in order to " spend five dull hours in another man's
house," gives the brutal common-sense view as compared with
the Meadows-Palmer affectations.8
" Per-         Persuasion, which was written immediately after the publication
wasion "   rfEmma in 1816, did not appear till 1818, when Jane Austen was
1 Chap. iii.                                                                    * See above, p. 80.
8 Mrs Goddard's school at Highbury, where Harriet Smith had been sent,
appears to have been drawn from the Abbey School at Reading, run by Mrs
Latouraelle, which the Austen sisters attended. Mrs Sherwood, Mary Russell
Mitford, Letitia E. Landon, Lady Caroline Lamb, and Fanny Kemble also went
to this school. (See Sophia Kelly's Life of Mrs Sherwood, 1854.5 and " Jane
Austen and Mrs Sherwood," by W. Roberts, in Times Lit. Svppt., p. 780,
8th November 1934.)